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SECTION OF GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY 
Marcu 4, 1940 


Doctor Epwin D. McKezz, Yale University: Permian Deposits 
of the Arizona-Utah Basin. (This lecture was illustrated 
by lantern slides.)* 


The Paleozoic depositional basin located in what is now 
northern Arizona and southern Utah was an eastward extend- 
ing embayment subsidiary to the great north-south trending 
geosyncline of the Nevada area. For every thousand feet of 
sediment deposited in the main trough during this era, only 
a few hundred feet of material was laid down in this area to 
the east. During parts of the Cambrian, Devonian, Mississip- 
pian and Permian periods, seas spread from Nevada across 
it, and marine deposition took place in these. During parts 
of the Permian period extensive continental sediments also 
were laid down in the area. However, at most other times 
(Upper Cambrian, Ordovician, Silurian, Upper Mississippian 
and early Pennsylvanian) no sediments corresponding to 
those deposited in the Nevada geosyncline were accumulated 
in the less developed basin of Arizona and Utah. 

1 This lecture was announced under the title ‘‘ Middle Permian Seas of North- 
ern Arizona.’’ 
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Paleozoic seas advancing eastward into the Arizona-Utah 
basin extended at no time farther than the eastern limits of 
these states, although some continental sediments were depos- 
ited in the area beyond. The southern limits of the basin 
were also clearly defined, for in central Arizona there is a 
granitic positive element, called Mazatzal-land, which success- 
fully separated most of the corresponding faunas and sedi- 
ments of northern and southern Arizona during the Paleozoic. 
On the other hand, even though some of the clastic sediments 
deposited in the basin were derived from the north, its bounda- 
ries in that direction are not well known because of a lack of 
exposures in central Utah. In this Arizona-Utah basin, by 
far the greatest accumulation of sediments was during the 
Permian period when strata 2,500 feet thick, both continental 
and marine, were laid down, leaving a record which today is 
beautifully exposed in the walls of Grand Canyon and other 
canyons of the plateau region. 

In the classical Grand Canyon section and elsewhere 
throughout a wide area, the Permian formations, from bottom 
to top, consist, first, of two series of red beds of deltaic origin; 
next, of an aeolian sandstone; and, finally, of two series of 
cyclic deposits which are largely of marine origin. Detailed 
studies of all five of these major subdivisions have been under- 
taken with a view toward demonstrating the nature both of 
the vertical and of the lateral changes within and between 
them, of emphasizing the principal contrasts resulting from 
the different types of environment which they represent, and 
of determining criteria for the recognition of each. These 
studies have consisted chiefly of a detailed tracing of beds by 
means of carefully measured sections and of statistical analy- 
ses of cross-lamination patterns in various units. They have 
been supplemented in certain critical horizons and localities 
by mechanical and chemical analyses, by thin-section and 
polished surface examination and by paleontological studies. 

In the two red-bed formations which make up the lower 
portion of the Permian section, it has been possible to demon- 
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strate through detailed studies of the cross-lamination many 
features regarding the directions of movement among the 
sediments and concerning the general character of deposition 
on the delta surfaces. Some measure of the rapidity of delta 
growth has been ascertained by detailed examination of the 
cyclic character of the sediments; data on the nature of lateral 
changes toward marine facies, through the tracing of beds. 
On these latter problems much remains to be done. 

The aeolian sandstone in the middle of the section pro- 
vides an excellent example of a desert dune deposit, and so 
makes an especially interesting comparison with formations 
representing other sand environments. The general charac- 
ter of the dunes and the regional direction of their movement 
have been determined and data have been obtained which help 
to differentiate this type of deposit from analogous ones. 

The two uppermost formations are different in many de- 
tails, but have in common the fact that both are composed of 
varied types of sediments which were deposited during the 
stages of an advancing and retreating sea. Furthermore, it 
is possible to subdivide each of these formations into natural 
lateral units or facies based on observable changes in fauna 
and lithology. Special attention has been given the distribu- 
tion—in relation to facies and horizons—of gypsum deposits 
and of both bedded and nodular chert, and it has been found 
that most evidence favors a primary origin in each case. The 
distribution of the magnesium content in the limestones also 
suggests a relationship with the environment of deposition. 

The Permian basin deposits of northern Arizona offer 
exceptional opportunities for detailed work, both because of 
the unique character of the exposures and because of the con- 
trasts in the types that are represented. When these forma- 
tions have been studied in sufficient detail, they should serve 
to demonstrate many of the principles of stratigraphy and 
sedimentation which are less completely available for study 
in other regions. 
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SECTION OF BIOLOGY 
Marcu 11, 1940 


Proressor E. R. Dunn, Haverford College: Some Aspects of 
Herpetology in Lower Central America. (This lecture 
was illustrated by lantern slides.) 

The herpetological fauna of Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and 
Panama is very rich, consisting as it does of 7 orders, 26 
families, 124 genera, and 375 distinguishable forms. Almost 
the entire fauna can be found in the area between the Canal 
Zone and the Costa Rica-Nicaragua border. Nicaragua has 
only 4 genera and 24 species which do not occur in Costa Rica, 
and Darien has only 6 genera and 28 species which are not 
found in the Canal Zone to the west. The important barrier 
is the mountain mass on the Panama-Costa Rica border, and 
therefore Costa Rica and western Panama together have a 
fauna richer in families and genera than the areas immedi- 
ately to the north and south. There are no endemic families 
in the central area and only one endemic genus, but no less 
than 157 species are endemic. I cannot as yet account for this 
richness in species, nor for the amount of specific endemism. 

The fauna of the Pacific side savanna country has affini- 
ties with that of the Caribbean coast of South America, which 
likewise has a marked dry season. The fauna of the Atlantic 
side rain-forest has affinities with that of the Pacific coast 
rain-forest of Colombia. There is thus a faunistic crossing 
over in the Canal Zone and in Darien. 

The fauna of the adjacent islands is a depauperate main- 
land one. The fauna of the Greater Antilles is likewise 
depauperate as compared to that of the mainland. Two 
orders, 10 families, and 100 genera are not represented there. 
This marked decrease is thought to be evidence against for- 
mer land connection. About half the Greater Antillean fauna 
may be derived from that of the opposite mainland of north- 
ern Central America and Mexico. About a quarter of the 
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fauna is derivable from forms which now reach their northern 
limit in Panama or in Costa Rica. The remainder cannot be 
derived from any forms now in North America. This is 
thought to indicate a considerable southward movement of the 
mainland fauna. 

In Lower Central America the climatic and botanical areas 
are wet tropics (rain-forest), wet and dry tropics (monsoon 
forest, savanna), and wet temperate (fog-forest). Ecologi- 
cally, there are two terrains in the tropical forested regions. 
One includes the baseleveled regions on the flood plains of the 
larger rivers; the other is the hilly or mountainous country 
not yet reduced to base level. In the former, there is some 
open country along the streams and much still water. In the 
latter, there is little open country and the processes of erosion 
in the humid tropics produce very steep slopes and gully 
formation down to bed rock. There is, therefore, very little 
still water and the ravines are not safe habitats for aquatic 
animals. In these areas there are no water snakes and frogs 
have adopted many methods of avoiding water in the early 
stages of their life histories. This ecological analysis is 
believed to be true for the forested tropics in general. There 
seems no good evidence for an amphibian or reptile fauna 
restricted to the higher levels of the trees. 

Study of some 9,500 snakes from four Panamanian areas, 
collected at random for census purposes, indicates that the 
dominate snake species differ from area to area, although the 
areas may have similar conditions and a similar list of snake 
species. In each area a few forms are abundant and the rest 
are rare. Roughly, 10% of the species make up half the 
population ; while half of the species make up 5% of the popu- 
lation. This situation has been found to characterize all 
snake faunas examined (in other tropical areas, San Diego 
Co., Cal., and Eastern United States). A species may be 
generally abundant without being dominant anywhere; it may 
be dominant in one area and extremely rare everywhere else; 
but there is some correlation between dominance and wideness 
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of range. Data over a series of years show fluctuations as 
well as steady increases in some species, and steady decreases 
in others. 

The data from these snakes indicate that there is no cor- 
relation between number of species in a group and abundance 
of individuals of that group in nature. 
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SECTION OF PSYCHOLOGY 
Marcu 18, 1940 


Docror Kurt Goupstern, Montefiore Hospital, New York, 
N. Y.: Significance of Speech Disturbances for Normal 
Psychology. (This lecture was illustrated by motion 
pictures.) 


The following explanations will take into consideration 
only such pathological findings which are related to two 
special problems in the psychology of speech:—(1) the prob- 
lem of meaning of words; (2) the significance of ‘‘speech 
automatisms.’’ . 

There are psychologists who deny that there is such a 
phenomenon as the meaning of words. To them words are 
nothing but associations between sounds or movements and 
objects or situations. Speech, then, would be a kind of 
conditioned response. 

To prove that such an assumption is incorrect, there are 
no more suitable data than the behavior of aphasic patients 
whose words have lost meaning. Let us begin with a simple 
example.* There lies on the table a heap of colored woolen 
skeins of many colors and different shades. A normal per- 
son, asked to pick out all reds or all greens, picks all the 
various shades belonging to red or green. The patient, how- 
ever, picks up only one or a few very similar skeins of the 
named color. It appears that the word, ‘‘green,’’ fits for him 
only one special object or very few of close similarity. When 
the patient is asked to name the various colors, he calls only 
a very few skeins ‘‘green”’ or ‘‘red.’’ He is not able to name 
at all the other shades of the same hue, or he calls them by 
special names which fit the special appearance of the indi- 
vidual color (i.e., ‘‘light green,’’ ‘‘moss green,’’ ‘‘this is the 
color of the leaves,’’ etc.). Faced with all the color shades 


1K. Goldstein: The Problem of the Meaning of Words Based Upon Observa- 
tion of Aphasic Patients. Jour. of Psychol., 2, 1936. 
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which we call green, he denies that one can call them all green. 
The patient shows the same behavior as to other objects. 
Asked for the name of an object (knife), a woman-patient 
called it either an apple-parer, or a bread-knife, or a pencil- 
sharpener or a potato-pealer, according to the various situa- 
tions in which the same knife was presented to her. A knife 
together with a fork, she called ‘‘knife-and-fork,’’ and she 
objected to speaking simply of a knife in various situations, 
as, for example, in connection with an apple or a pencil. This 
incapacity to use the same word in different situations mani- 
fests itself particularly when the patient has to deal with 
words which have several meanings and a different meaning 
in different situations. A good example, for instance, would 
be the many meanings of the word ‘‘bar.’’ The patient might 
be able to utter such a word in one of its various connections, 
but immediately thereafter, he would be unable to use or 
understand it in one of the other senses. We might say that 
the patient seems to be able to use words only if they were 
associated with a definite individual object or situation. He 
has only individual words, belonging to an object like other 
properties, e.g., color, form, ete., but he cannot use the word 
if it merely represents the abstract class or category under 
which the object in question may be classified. He cannot use 
words as symbols. The words have lost meaning in them- 
selves. 

This speech defect goes along with an impairment of the 
conceptual approach toward the world in general.2 The 
patient uses objects only as means for concrete activities, not 
as examples or representations of a class. This behavior of 
the patients becomes especially clear in their reaction to some 
special tests,* which the author has contrived for investiga- 
tions of the impairment of the ‘‘categorical’’ or ‘‘abstract’’ 
attitude (Color Sorting Test, Object Sorting Test, Block 

2K. Goldstein: The Significance of the Frontal Lobes for Mental Performances. 
Jour. of Neurol. and Psychopath., XVII. 1936. 


3K. Goldstein and M. Scheerer: Abstract and Concrete Behavior. An Experi- 
mental Study with Special Mental Test. (In print.) 
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Design Test, etc.). The loss of meaning of words and the 
impairment of the abstract attitude and reduction to a more 
concrete level of behavior is, in the speaker’s opinion, based 
on one and the same change of the personality as a whole. 

The significance of words becomes obvious when one con- 
siders the peculiarities which speech shows under this condi- 
tion. The whole language is changed from an active, spon- 
taneous productive means for expressing ideas, feelings, etc., 
to a passive, more or less compulsive, stereotyped, and unpro- 
ductive reaction. The amount of speech is generally reduced, 
especially spontaneous speech. The patients have the great- 
est difficulty in beginning to speak. Speaking has to be 
elicited through outside stimuli. When stimulated to speak, 
the patients have difficulty in stopping and use many stereo- 
typed utterances, ete. 

One especially interesting consequence of the modified 
character of speech is the fact that the patients have the 
greatest difficulty in speaking so-called senseless sentences, or 
even to repeat them on request. For example, such as are in 
contrast to a given situation or to their knowledge. One of 
my patients was unable to repeat the sentence: ‘‘It is raining 
today’’ on a day of sunshine; or to repeat ‘‘The snow is 
black,’’ or ‘‘2> 2 are 5.’’ Such patients cannot understand 
how to say so-called senseless things because it is possible to 
understand senseless sentences only if one can abstract from 
the given situation or from experienced facts. 

The great change in the patient’s world involved in this 
loss of the meaning of words, as such, would make the patient 
totally helpless if he did not retain, from the time before the 
onset of the disease, many automatisms, with the help of 
which he can come to terms with his environment even though 
he has no real consciousness of their action, which would natu- 
rally require abstract mental power. 

Analysis of these automatic speech reactions reveals to 
how great a degree the speech of adult human being is inde- 
pendent of his personality core, and discloses the associa- 
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tive character of much of his speech. One especially interest- 
ing example are the vocabularies which we acquire in learning 
a foreign language. So long as we have no real understand- 
ing of the foreign language we acquire the words only in their 
superficial connection with the words of our own language. 
We know that these words belong to a definite situation and 
are able to use them correctly without having a real under- 
standing of their meaning. However, this is the case only in 
these situations. We make many a mistake as the conse- 
quence of the fact that we utter them in situations where they 
do not fit, because we have no real insight as to their meaning. 
The situation changes when we have acquired a real concep- 
tion of the foreign language, so that we understand the funda- 
mental meaning behind its words. Then the words achieve an 
absolutely different character. They become representatives 
of the categorical approach to the surrounding world, and 
then only, one is justified to speak of mastering the language. 

Pathology teaches us further how strongly these automatic 
reactions depend upon the categorical attitude, both for their 
acquisition, as well as their preservation in memory. 

The speaker pointed to the practical and theoretical con- 
sequences of the pathological findings for the customary 
theory of association and conditioning, and the implications 
of his results as affecting the theory of learning and the origin 
of speech in the liistory of man. He comes to the conclusion 
that human language and meaning cannot be separated. 
Human language is never a merely external association. 
Language involves a special attitude toward the world,—that 
attitude in which the individual is detached from a given con- 
dition, i.e., the attitude characteristic of the human being. 
When first there was a human being, there was meaningful 
speech. This does not mean that normal language is always 
meaningful speech and that normal performances are carried 
out exclusively on the basis of the abstract attitude. In ordi- 
nary life, the concrete behavior plays a very great part and 
most of our performances are carried out in a concrete way. 
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But the mental set-up which these performances require as 
- their conditional background is the abstract attitude. Other- 
wise, we would simply be robots or behave like the patients 
above described. Thus, the abstract attitude is essential -to 
the human being. Its importance can be nowhere grasped so 
clearly as in the change of the behavior in patients under 
observation; in their lack of activity, creativeness, freedom, 
social adaptation, and in the changes of their language. 

The speaker finished with some remarks concerning the 
relationship between the findings in the patients and observa- 
tions on so-called primitive people. He pointed to the simi-. 
larities with respect to behavior in general and speech in 
particular, but rejects the assumption that primitive people 
represent a defective condition like that of the patients above 
described, or a less developed kind of human beings, or that 
their capacities are of a degree inferior to those of ‘‘civilized’’ 
people. That ‘‘primitive’’ people behave concretely is no 
justification for assuming that they are not able to behave 
in other ways under varied conditions. The investigations, 
with our tests, in normal persons belonging to our culture 
are very instructive in this respect. Not seldom do we 
observe that very intelligent persons show a preference for 
concrete responses in these tests. However, these subjects are 
able to shift from the concrete to the abstract procedure if 
asked to do so, or if the problem so demands it. This is the de- 
cisive difference between the normal person and the patient, 
since the patient cannot shift to the abstract approach, which 
he has lost, and it is also my opinion that this is the difference 
between primitive people and our patients. The reason for the 
concreteness evidenced in both is totally different in the two 
cases. The patients are forced to react concretely because of 
a defect in their capacities. Primitive people prefer the con- 
crete behavior because of the special form of their culture and 
because it usually does not demand the activation of abstract 
behavior. Why this latter is the case, is a question which 
involves another problem very well worth discussion, and 
which cannot be dealt with at the present time. 
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NEW MEMBERS 
Elected March 4, 1940 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Rising, Eugene H., M.D., Surgeon, New York City. 
Grace, Arthur William, D.P.H., D.T.M. and H. (England), Professor, Dermatology 
and Syphilology, Long Island College of Medicine, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ACTIVE MEMBERS 


Adamic, Louis, Writer, Milford, New Jersey. 

Altman, Sylvia, M.A., Psychologist, New York, N. Y. 

Anderson, Rubert S., Ph.D., Biophysicist, Memorial Hospital, New York, N. Y. 

Atz, James Wade, A.B., Ichthyologist, New York Aquarium, New York, N. Y. 

Babor, Joseph A., Ph.D., Division of Physical Chemistry, College of the City of 
New York, New York, N. Y. 

Brown, Franklin B., M.A., Instructor, Chemistry, College of the City of New York, 
New York, N. Y. 

Cerecedo, L. R., Ch.E., Ph.D., Professor, Biochemistry, Fordham University, New 
York, N. Y. 

Chase, Aurin M., Ph.D., Research Associate, Physiology, Biology Laboratories, 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Fisher, George J., M.D., Deputy Chief Scout Executive, Boy Scouts of America, 
New York, N. Y. 

Gorin, Manuel H., Ph.D., Investigator, Chemistry and Physics, New York, N. Y. 

Hoagland, Charles Lee, M.D., Associate, Biological Chemistry, Rockefeller Insti- 
tute; Physician-in-Residence, Rockefeller Hospital, New York, N. Y. 

Hanssen, Hilif Carl, M.D., Assistant Visiting Surgeon, N. Y. Post Graduate and 
Bellevue Hospital, Associate Visiting Surgeon, Rikers Island Hospital, New 
York, N. Y. 

Kabat, Elvin A., Ph.D., Instructor, Pathology, Cornell University Medical College, 
New York, N. Y. 

Ketchum, Bostwick Hawley, Ph.D., Instructor, Biology, Long Island University, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Kondritzer, Albert A., Ph.D., Research Associate, Biochemistry, N. Y. State Psy- 
chiatric Institute, New York, N. Y. 

Lester, James George, Ph.D., Professor, Geology, Emory University, Georgia. 

Levin, 8S. Benedict, E.M., Instructor, Geology, Hunter College, New York, N. Y. 

Light, Amos Ellis, Assistant Biochemist, Burroughs Welleome & Co., U. 8. A. Ex- 
perimental Research Laboratories, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 

Milch, Henry, M.D., Orthopedic Surgeon, Riverside Hospital; Hospital for Joint 
Diseases; Instructor, Anatomy, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Moore, Robert Jerome, Ph.D., Development Manager, Varnish Resin Division, Bake- 

lite Corp., Bloomfield, N. J. 
Nachod, Frederick C., D.Sc. (Utrecht), Research Fellow, Columbia University; 
Instructor, Chemistry, College of the City of New York, N. Y. 
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Naumburg, Robert E., 8.B., Mechanical Engineer, Jonas & Naumburg Corp.; Presi- 
dent, Visagraph Institute for Blind, New York, N. Y. 

Nigrelli, Ross F., Ph.D., Pathologist, New York Aquarium, New York, N. Y. 

Paul, Allard Anthony, Ph.D., Instructor, Animal Parasitology, College of the City 
of New York, N. Y. 

Reiner, Laszlo, M.D., Ph.D., Director of Research, Burroughs Wellcome & Co., 
U. 8. A., Experimental Research Laboratories, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 

Smith, Clifton A. H., D.M.D., New York, N. Y. 

Stern, Kurt Guenter, Ph.D., Research Assistant Professor, Physiological Chemistry, 
Yale University School of Medicine, New Haven, Conn. 

Stone, Irving R., M.A., Instructor, Psychology, Long Island University, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

Tobin, Elise, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Chemistry, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, 
NN; ¥- 

Tuma, Vladimir, C.E., Ph.D., Laboratory Director, 8S. H. Kress & Co., New York, 
N.. ¥. 

Turner, Francis M., M.Se., Vice-President, Reinhold Publishing Corp., New York, 
N.Y. 

Vickery, Hubert Bradford, Ph.D., Biochemist in charge, Biochemical Laboratory, 
Carnegie Institution, Connecticut Experiment Station, New Haven, Conn. 
Winterble, Margaret R. M., M.A., Research Assistant, Educational Measurements, 

Board of Education, New York, N. Y. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


Arnold, Orlan M., Ph.D., Instructor, Chemistry and Chemical Engineering, Rensse- 
laer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 
Barclay, Gordon Laniar, B.S., Assistant Professor, Psychology and Education; 
Acting Director, School of Education, Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 
Barkan, Georg, M.D., Instructor, Pharmacology, School of Medicine, Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston, Mass. 

Bausor, Sidney C., Ph.D., Instructor, Biology, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Boyd, William C., Ph.D., Associate Professor, Biochemistry, School of Medicine, 
Boston University, Boston, Mass. 

Caster, Kenneth E., Ph.D., Curator, University of Cincinnati Museum, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Cole, Robert H., A.M., Instructor, Physics, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Crickmay, Geoffrey W., Ph.D., Associate Professor, Geology, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Ga. 

Ellis, George R., D.D.S., Dental Consultant, Providence Hospital, Washington, D. C. 

Elvehjem, Conrad A., Ph.D., Professor, Biochemistry, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 

Farish, Linn M., B.A., District Geologist, Magnolia Petroleum Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

Fellers, Carl Raymond, Ph.D., Research Professor of Food Technology; Research 
Chemist, Massachusetts State College, Amherst, Mass. 

Ferry, John Douglass, Ph.D., Junior Fellow, Physical Chemistry, Society of Fel- 
lows, Harvard Medical School, Harvard University, Boston, Mass. 
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Laurence, Robert A., M.A., Associate Geologist, Tennessee Valley Authority, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. ; 

MacEwen, Ewen Murchison, M.D., Dean, College of Medicine; Head, Department 
of Anatomy, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

MacNider, William deB., M.D., Dean, School of Medicine, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Stadherr, Nicholas George, M.S., Mechanical Supervisor, Injection Molding Depart- 
ment, E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Leominster, Mass. 

Stultz, Walter Alva, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Anatomy, College of Medicine, 
University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 

Thode, Henry George, Ph.D.} Assistant Professor, Chemistry, McMaster University, 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 

Tower, Olin Freeman, Ph.D., Professor, Chemistry, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

True, Nathan F., Se.D., Chief Chemist, Mead, Johnson & Co., Evansville, Ind. 

Tulane, Victor J., Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Chemistry, Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Upson, Walter L., E.E., M.S., M.E.E., Director of Research, The Torrington Mfg. 
Co., Litchfield, Conn. 

Vetter, J. M., A.B., Superintendent Land & Geological Department, Pan American 
Production Co., Houston, Texas. 


STUDENT MEMBERS 
Block, Paul, Jr., M.A., Graduate Research Student, Chemistry, Columbia University, 


New York, N. Y. 

Coles, James Stacy, A.M., Graduate Research Student, Columbia University; Tutor, 
College of the City of New York, N. Y. 

Jones, Marshall B., M.A., Assistant, Psychology, Cornell University Medical Col- 
lege; Psychologist, New York Hospital, New York, N. Y. 

Price, Fraser P., Graduate Student, Chemistry, Columbia University, New York, 
No 

Schlobohm, Olga, M.A., School Psychologist, New York, N. Y. 











